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ABSTRACT 



The role of collaborative research to support curriculum 
change is discussed, drawing on experiences with the Australian Adult Migrant 
English Program during a period of extensive change. The research undertaken 
was to assess the impact of competency-based curriculum on classroom practice 
and course design. The research project engaged 30 teacher- researchers with 
diverse perspectives in assessment of the changes' impact while, rather than 
after, they occurred. Because the researchers were in four territories, a 
network was established linking researchers, project organizers, and local 
coordinators. In the first phase, researchers documented their course 
planning and day-to-day decision-making in an ethnographic manner. In the 
second phase, themes were refined into four major research areas: selection 
and sequencing of content; integration of grammar teaching into task planning 
and classroom processes; conducting competency-based assessment; and 
documentation of learners ' understanding of and responses to competency-based 
teaching. Researchers chose their research focus and data collection methods, 
and shared their findings in collaborative discussion. The method is found to 
contribute significantly to teacher- researchers ' professional development. 
Anecdotal information and teacher comments illustrate the utility of the 
method. (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Literacy Education) 
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TEACHERS’ VOICES: CURRICULUM DESIGN AND CHANGE 
Anne Burns 

INTRODUCTION 



-i crs -5* 5 

S°M- ,he ^Poacher-researchers with whom 7 wOTke^i^theVustralian 

3 *" «*• 

With whom I worked. The action research we carried out inveshoated the tZZZ 

ird2»s^“ ,r — - 

When the opportunity presented itself in mid 1993 for me to be 
involved in a project on course design within a comptency-based 
curriculum, I jumped at the chance. I had been involved^ the 

1993 n and f t the C ® rt,f, . cate in Spoken and Wr 'tten English in early 
1993 and it raised a lot of issues for me. As a classroom teacher I 

particula? C fhp ed ab H Ut th ? practicalities of implementation, in 
particular the new demands on my time. There were theoretical 

imp 'ca hons, since the document is based on a theory of language 

.. n f was only beginning to understand. Politically, too, I was 

M^anTr a , b ° h Ut c the . ,mplications for 'earners of the path the Adult 
g nt English Service had taken in connecting language to the 

wider context of competency-based vocational education and 

training as part of the National Training Reform Agenda. I was also 

concerned about the impact on learners of choices of course 

thprofn an 1 methodol °9y that remained my responsibility. I 

Ind f p rG rin e C ° med thG opportunit y t0 da rify some of these issues 
and a closer investigation of my course design practices in 

coMaboretion with other practitioners and researchers seemed an 
interesting way to proceed. 

The teacher’s comments point to a number of issues: her own immediate 

the ™w7uSum ' C ° h n,ent ' me,hodolo 9>'. <he demands on her time of 
practical 7 al ?° her P erce P tions <* a mismatch between her own 

Snhl. 7 .! ? knowledge and those which curriculum documents are 
nevitably based upon, be it implicitly or explicitly - in this case ’a then™ nf 

language I was only beginning to understand’. There are also other concerns 

common?v7° m the , b l' oader polilical - economic and educational pressures which 
“ k lar9e - scale eettieulum change, and the ideological cashes 

Which may occur between these influences and teachers’ own beliefs about 
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education. 



The teacher’s comments remind us of two extrempiv imnnrton* ♦ 

support 6 ' in d< ^ an i^portan, means of 

'required to^ope 'qh a h Cha " enging and “*■* unZaklng'^c^Ly tre 

SHSisSsS 

rf? s* isar«r. •sn ^ s .s-s ^ 

™ mmsm atasr^^- 



THE INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT 

a shift from an autonomous and decentralised curriculum svstem to hop 

• faf 6 ' 1 , 0 " accountability and reporting on learning outcomes 

defined^ager °' Cer,l,lcatlon refle cting learners' achievement at various 

* !hf lntroduc,ion of competency-based curriculum frameworks 

framevwfrk^aihpr , according t0 competencies identified in the 

rramework rather than overall language proficiency 

the development, design and teaching of courses within an educational 
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, ’Pathways’ defined by the curriculum frameworks 

the restriction of enrolment entitlements to 510 hours of instruction 

iitroH, ^ at, ° nal lGVe1, the AMEP res P ond ed to these political pressures bv 
introducing competency-based and accredited curriculum frameworks I jl 

CSWQ n (Hagan eui 1 993) b to which Sp ° te " and Written En 9" sh 

1 (n agan et ai 1993) to which the teacher referred in her comments. 

The linguistic theory on which this document is based is a functional and cnriai 

the v2holP tow Ua ?h ‘ ' S baS6d ° n Ha,lida y’ s functional linguistics which takes 

1978 19851 it Thor V an the . sentence as the unit of linguistic analysis (Halliday 
1978 1985 . It therefore requires teachers to identify the kind of texts t hov S 

these texts." 1 ** ' eaChin9 *° the «nd CJT&M 

This Certificate was widely introduced into the amfp in -moo it • 

l? UiVa ' en ' *° b « SnnJraT^er 

competency to be* IZeZy Sareas- ,a " 9Ua9e teami " 9 

knowledge and learning 
* oral interaction 
reading 
writing 



INSERT FIGURE 1 HERE 



for the AMEP It Pmpm°d P f etenCy T aSed curnculum had enormous implications 
emeraed from 1 emerged from political and educational necessity. But it also 
decent™^ 9rOW ' n9 reco 9 n 'tion that there were limitations to the highly 
been the mainsta^,? T mfp^’ lnd ™ duall ® ed classroom approaches which had 
much o, the 1980s Um ' h60ry ' P °' icy and prac,ice throu 9 hou * 

^e Gertificate, which was trialled and then implemented in 1993 was a 
nrnresc e f an P anned in curriculum orientation. It was the culmination of a 
AMFP r?' CU T' CU n m chan9e which had be 9 un in the late 1980s with a National 

the develODmerirnf ’a 160 ’ ^ Burtdn and Nunan , '988) and continued in 1992 by 
Lipa, 1992) P f coherent Learner Pathway system (Colman, I99l! 

The Certificate built on this earlier curriculum work, and also took in the need for 
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Hagan ,0 1994) 0na ' edUCa ' i0na ' and ,rainin 9 initia,i "* (Burns and Hood, 1994; 

d ad r ion ° f ,he new ™™u'um 

Planning, teaching anVaSiing ® 9 9 3 " 6XP " Cit 1,3315 f ° r °° urse 

/ 

ACTION RESEARCH IN THE INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT 

“ ss„s; srsri ass sar » »• 

needs to°be sTen'noTasTn S, i’ 982 ' 1992) Fullan su 99 aa ' a tha * change 
account of responses to curriculum change in AMES Victoria). 

kSS£L =? "~“- 

acfual teacmn’ * "TT* ^ ^ ^ 
pnnanoc ,? context in an immediate and participatory way. Next because it 

’exploratoi^teaching’^AnLr^ to as 

provides onnL,m»il« fcf k ^ teachers implementing the new curriculum 
incorporate Z leached XcSSes S '° 

research is also a viable re^trch^roac^S of change*' TOs^s 
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because it: 



a systematic form of investigation which incorporates the essential 
. collection c) analysis or inte^retatton°(Nun™m^ 993 ) r hypo,hesis: b > data 

rGla 9 s:ran^S,rarsrit"r a r988) UCa,i0nal “ * * ha p '~ 

involves multidimensional data collprtinn mo thnHr. „ . 

, 'triangulation', of the findings (Brindley 1990° 3 9 '° r 

199 P ° n Bu S rn t s C ! IsSf" 9 educational and institutional questions (Somekh, 
Hoid at 199 ^) aCherS Pr0,essi0nal development support needs (Burns and 
(Bartlett^ iTgo) 909 ' 03 ' ' nPUt in '° lan9uage ,eachin 3 research and theory 
P Ham^ond a °1 l 989) ra,iVe partnershipsbatwaa n teachers and researchers 

change^ottomtey, 'Datton S and^orbel, ?9W) reSU " °' ,h6 in,roduction °< 
project were TR pr °' ect ' ,he s P eci,lc Questions we set out to explore through the 

1 S Jfr and concerns emerge for teachers as they plan and 

mplement a competency-based curriculum? 

How are teachers’ planning processes realised in the classroom? 

« and wha, 

4 Senti^^to he^other tesSters?' C ~" py - baaad — design be 

5 P^r^Xm P e a « 9iPa,ton aC,i ° n reS6arCh hava dn ' 

wItes th Virmr V / ™ nths 1 0f * he P r °iect, thirty teachers in the states of New South 
state biid PartiCipate h seve^ 
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- ^ssrxssrs rs? 1 ss.” rrzsr s 

SSSwStSSySJST' ■SnfS.'KJt; 
afr^“ ctrr ro,es which evo,ved and intara « ad * 4" 

peCS 

area's f ““rthe? reSarch'b 6 Pr ° JeCt ' th6Se themeS were refined int0 four major 
^ the selection and sequencing of content 

processes 3 *' 0 " °' 9rammar ,eaChi " 9 int0 ,ask P ,a ""'"9 and classroom 

* conducting competency-based assessment 

! e mn d t ° CU 7 tati0n ° f learners ’ understanding and responses to 
competency-based teaching. 'e&punses to 

discussing and problemaSng fheir' fUrth6r by 

s 1 "js TS' sra 

ssSssSi ~«“s 

MiiMi™ H lh , lh 'earners - in some cases involving the learners in data 
drawing them intom^proje^^ ^TSM" 9 ^ 

a.° a rs 

which e np^ f f ered h CritlCal msights on numerous aspects of classroom practice for 
* u m9 a PP roaches w e--e now required. Because of the systematk: 

omctiS e S.°r they h3 , d undertaken - the V were in a strong position to sugge^ 
Tnct/? solutrons and recommendations which could be considered at 9 an 

and ' es°ea 3 c hem ' h6Se ' hr ° u9h tha 'ocaTproie^oordinltor 

cS- d '~ 

modete^rHcon^jSen^based^eacWn^practice 0 ' 111 '" 9 °' ,he0ri6S and 

The teachers collected various forms of data, such as classroom observations, 
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recordings and transcriptions, interviews, teaching logs, surveys self-rennrt* an H 

£££ EH 

materials and interpretations of how and why they adaotPrf S fJ teachmg 

KX^=: ( &HS^ 5 r ces; Exp,orin9 — 



CURRICULUM CHANGE AND COMPETENCY-BASED COURSE DESIGN 
I will turn now to what we found and will illutrate my comments with data from the 



mode| U For appears '? have been reconceptualised within a competency-based 
fT,™ Z L 3S r nS ° f " me ' 1 wi " focus in ,he discussion below on three of the 

for a fuller accmint): *° ' h ' S d ' VerSi ' y (See H °° d ’ 1994 and Hood and Bb rns, '994 

currS doZems n,a,i0n ^ "" ,eVel ° f w« b 'he 

n^Jnn 0 ! 1 ^ 8 ski ‘ ls u and ex Perience (ideological or theoretical position level 

odeStteaX) ^ UnderPi " ni " 9 CUrriCU,U "' and ^ PPa ' 

PTOfiles° nal d6mandS related ,0 ,he kind of 9 r0 9 ram and the learner 



The phase of implementation 

respoLTfrom h the 0 L P ,' aCe K° Ver 3 y6ar ’ 4 was possibla t0 obse ^ shifting 
consolidation. In The ea'dyTtaaes '° later peri0ds of ? reater 

thT Un n d eed e to Ue co i0 d n °l assessme " t ’ CompLncy-bas^ 

achievements T < h ndUC ! c< ? n,lnuin 9 sod formal assessment of the learners’ 

sEs* rsirs ,= 

£E - sf s 

essment rather than on teaching'; the change in relationship with learners 
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°' * he 

teactag centres to adopt a ’checklist’ approach or to arbitrarily te^handTea 
within a course, only certain combinations of comoetenci^ ThP fnii^ ^ 
comment from one of the early project discussions “typical , °"° W " 13 

•I tended to [do] block assessment and I’m not sure about that any 

wt rfr = eC f U t e " flattens * h « class and it flattens me and I find it a 
bit of a.. .it changes our relationship.. .so maybe I should intearate it 
more across the term. I’m not sure about that because I aS don't 
kke to keep channelling activities towards assessment all the time* 

widenc^S r c f ded : the overridin9 concern assessment was less in 
STM ISa issues' 

in * he CUrriCulum documents; L Meeting 2 

required 6 to^conduct 8 as^ssme^]' 1 ^s' n cei^inly^^^ t 'the^gene , r^ 

tauchro" ° f , many “ f the ,eachers id oar teach^ centre" 
taught competency-based courses over the year and who were still 
getting used to the increased focus on assessment in such courses 

driven ST* °° nsidered ,0 be a P robte "> "hen the course ^S 
race • need *° com Piete the assessments as was partly the 

However h 'aeT rS h ,dUrm9 which he conduct ed the action research]. 

beoTn o foof 0 ^" 3 ®. d With ,he com P®'®hcy framework, they 
pegan to look for ways to circumvent this problem such as 

integrating the assessment tasks with the planning of sequences of 
<rempetendes. tleS *° °" e Uni ' °' WOrk ' s dadd '° asseTsevera! 
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The skills and experience of the teacher 



indSa. teao“?,s and SL^n by 3 " umbar ° f fa «°'* 'he 

position; her knowledge oMhe T2 ™ T ideol ° 9ical or ^eoreticai 
curriculum andher^sonil oneniatnto Zhtn underpi " ning tha 

based principles were unfamiliar to all the teachers tfiit theu 6 " 6 ^ C ?, mpetency - 

as,*c t sr Sa *' 

jaggaw y-y ^carsasg 

incorporating socio-cultural perspectives on language learning C ° n,ent and 

teachers 6 who wo^kedTthe 6 sameT ? ' he ° 0n,raSt in ,he S,ylas ° f «•» 

5£5^=^sSHs35 

below ' 6 reS ° UrCeS '° be used - Her leaching plan is reproduced 



INSERT TABLE 1 



Teacher A commented on this plan: 



On the left are the topics covered in particular weeks 
of the course. Orientation and Transport; Animals and 

£*2 ([-equested by the students); Education and 
Goal clarification and Describing Places. 

toVill. r n 9ht * a L e de f cribed the kinds of activities used 
to develop students awareness of and ability to write 

effective reports. By week eight or nine, I was ready to 

stud ?"ts formally. However, weeks nine and 

if nectary/ 0 ' a "° ther ° PPOrtunity t0 assess students 

to create units of work. These strands consisted of! ’ on 

* the theme of Australiana 

ZLT 3ffairS t0PiCS ' eSP6Cia " y ' h0Se Wi,h a poli,ical ’ 3 «^er or ethnicity 
w f ex f types related to competencies 

the repetition of teaching techniques, e.g. using a dictogloss 

She commented: 

In my mind I see a series of blocks being built upon 

that o m th COn t Ce H ned ab ° Ut Whether ,Ve communicated 
that to the students. I feel a bit that I’m planning on a 

thinnc day b u S,S ‘ 1 dont 9et enou 9 h tim e to really plan 
things - maybe next course when I’ve got materials I’ll 
have more time to do planning. ’ 

grammar I had a* coarsa pr ° 9ressed and 1 learned more about functional 

ctrr!he l p!rn C ip,es U tea. Z: P m'7n °' "*? ' d0i " 9 ’ a " d '' ™“,o 

more systematic^ wfh !!hese elern'ente deS ' 9 " Pr ° CeSS ' and a lit,la 

10 
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puzzle’ of new ways of teaching. 



Operational demands: programs and learner profiles 

Wn!I« S t deSi9n practices also depended on the profiles of the learners and .he 

r ri is araaara: Hr — 

* — — » wEvs'ssss 

The curriculum Stage and whether the learners were beoinners nr mnr fl 

sssaa^l 

The group was considered to be homogeneous. They were referred to as 

eLh Irn T S ° r ,he ’ li,eracy ,ocus leamars ' " would te d fficu?t to 
each them the competencies I was told, but at least thev we e 

homogeneous, all in the same boat.' y 

mre n ffo° rt s n ?o h cope e | 'had ' earners were ,ar homogeneous and in 

teLherin AMES^n infill draW ° n T y experiences ' when as a new 
acner in AMES in 1987, I was given a beginners’ class as mixed as this 

Droblpm hlTn 0f educat . ,onal background. I had then tried to deal with the 
p oblem by organising learner groupings within the class. 

^ouo e nn Ult „lee r ‘ aC, !°. n ? search ' Margaret based her decisions for teaching the 

sss rss s as 

the competencies they were being assessed on and developing staple and 

S'*- Programs, such as those where students were taught to a 

Our funding demands that we use a tripartite approach, that we trv to 
develop courses with work personnel and the unions ta h stidem 
representatives and then with language specialists. So thinking abouUhat 

11 
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I did three things... I should also say that our coursp ha\/o tn i ^ 

over whatever the length of the course is . beforf vnf^tlr. l Ve '° ped 

initial tripartite meeting where the company talks about thei^'need^the 
union might offer something, there is a student representahl The^LnH 
en there is us. We might offer something, they will chanae the content 
around, they may change sequencing around, then the course is writfpn 
and we start to teach it, and then it is reviewed at various stages 
(see Beales 1994 for an account of selecting and sequencing content) 



ACTION RESEARCH AND PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 

Urchin cn, C °T en ! n0W 0n what 1 see as ,he ben ««*s of Collaborative action 
earch in curriclum change and professional growth. 

Lqqest e that S.M n^iI’r®''®' by commentin 9 that it would be naive to 

and analysing the date decisTon^oLT^ho^'re m7Z7 

required. °" " ^ bUSy >eaChin ° 



enXTeto^ 

5®,'® acb ® rs ' comments pointed to the capacity of action research to create an 
significant SZ' ctngT^ne^s major ~s. "" ^ °' * 

explanation to the class, not in whaf I do (which is much the same) but 



IfZZ « “ pp ?1 u ™ ty *° “Xfcrtw® action research and to learn about 
tms method as it related to my teaching.’ 

wh^ V ?hJ e !f herS A an opportunit y t0 reject on the decisions behind 
hat they do. As well it helps provide a foundation for further 
developing the curriculum.’ runner 

an^a b kef elPmpnt ° ther te * CherS WaS Seen as a benefit personally 

and a key element in generating solutions to changing institutional demands 

It gave me an opportunity to meet with others outside the centre, to listen 
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common i ?o e S.’ and ' heir meth ° dS °' S ° Mn9 problems which seem 10 be 
Sbtc“ ' broadening perspectives, 

e O xp: r r ienc 0 eT en,S '° ,he 3en3e * pa ™" al 9 rowth teachers had 

direction 0 !? rehecf orTwhat’ I ^s^ohng^nd'why.''^'^ ^ ,ha ,ima a " d 

It was fun! When you’re feeling pretty jaded by college and statP 
bureaucracy, it’s nice to stretch the brain a bit.’ 

’Writing up - time for reflection, depth of perspective.’ 

’’ f * l \ f / ?®? ree of Personal satisfaction once I collected the data and 
completed the write up - a feeling that I had challenged myself and was 
able to meet the challenge to a certain extent.’ 

Increased self-awareness and personal insight was also valued. 

Self-analysis - examining strengths and weaknesses - reaffirming 
commitment to principles of teaching.’ m ng 

and a « ^or e me to writers ^ S,i0nnaire 1 9 ave ,he 

ss »Cror e s«r ,d now unders,and ,he reasons and 

’It clarified important issues from outside the classroom.’ 

filing 6 !I! e 3 ^ ee l ,n 9 of being part of a progression, rather than iust 
fulfilling the teaching requirements of a particular Stage.’ 



CONCLUSION 



hame^ed i, ^ i ° n 2 l , m ° delS ° f ac,ion research sh ould, 1 would argue, be 
h s a P° w crful means of understanding the nature of curriculum 

change as well as supporting its implementation. curriculum 



5™, an ins «utional perspective, there is much evidence from this project of the 

meqSinTommme erS IT ° ha " 9ed their practic * a “ncern wHh ?each ing and 
integrating grammar into text-based language teaching; an appreciation oMhe 

need to develop written as well as oral language skill; more sharp y focused 
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asses'smen^and 9 feedback o^e^ess^n? ^ ™ 

SgS? ^ated d g n oa.s° avowing arreLZV.^SofLS 

=IS=SSH= 

enhancing^his^roc^ SUPP ° rt m initiati " 9 ’ continuin 9 and 

teacheis tUTlfSboSn 3 “rf 3 ' pe ~ a that 

isolation, To solve mutual ^teach^ nrnTtL tT ^'" 3 t09ether ' ra,her ,han in 

mmmm 

ssi ZT 3 10 “ST W 1 

s^srx££ ,o ha . ve a broader 

S£ a n“ a s 5,^? ^ ? :Z b *« X 
~SST A^nSlirTheyTave 

Ma~3^sss5 

^ JtsrK„srji£sr — - - » ~ 

SHS? vs 

researchf P3P6r ° V °' Ce 3 fmal ar 9 uemen t for collaborative action 

2r e th rho« in w»» 0, h m ^ part , ici P ation in the project, I had a strong 
sense there were basic elements or principles which werp 

undamental to the daily decisions I made about what to teach 

However when the project began I could barely articulate them 

myself ^ne^MhP^ 0 sharp h relief for me durin 9 discussions involving 
mi ning h research coordinators and the other teacher from 
my centre who was participating in the project. I felt compelled to 
engage with the theoretical basis of the docLent. The ouTome for 

14 
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me has been a huge increase in my job satisfaction. The process of 
learning about a very rich theory of how we make meanTna fn 
language has been engaging in it own right. However it is^he 

shmSng° f eXpl ° rmg its P ractical applications that I find’ endlessly 
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